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YORGAN TEPPE 
Preliminary Report of the Excavations During 1928-29 


Pror. Ropert H. PFEeirrer 
Annual Professor at the Baghdad School 


The second season of the excavations of the Harvard-Baghdad School 
Expedition in the vicinity of Kirkuk (Iraq) began on October 25, 1928, 
and closed about the middle of March, 1929. The staff consisted this year 
of the author of this report (director), Mr. R. F. 8. Starr (of the Fogg 
Museum), Mr. E. Wilensky (field architect) and Mr. P. Delougaz (drafts- 
man and assistant architect). Two ladies, Mrs. Pfeiffer and Mrs. Wilensky, 
participated in the labors of the expedition, the first in mending the pot- 
tery and the second in keeping the catalogue. 

During the previous campaign Professor Chiera, assisted by Mr. Starr 
and Mr. Wilensky, excavated about one sixth of the area of the Yorgan 
mound, namely the central part of the southeastern half of the surface, 
opening up about 90 rooms. This year we have practically finished this 
southern part, opening up 300 rooms; only a few trial trenches, resulting 
in the identification of some twenty rooms, were sunk in the northwestern 
half of the mound, which is clearly separated from the southeastern by a 
deep depression, presumably the ancient street. 

The structures on the southeastern part are the residence of the gov- 
ernor and the government building of Nuzi up to 1500 8B. c. The central 
part, practically finished by Dr. Chiera, represents the palace proper; 
the wings on the northeast, southeast, and southwest edges of the palace 
represent annexes.! 

The palace proper is by far the best part of the building complex. 
Two tablets found this year were written ‘in Nuzi, in the gate of the 
palace.”” This gate must have been located on the northeast edge of the 
building. Passing through it, we reach a large paved courtyard with a 
well built seat along two of the walls, for the convenience of the people 
awaiting an audience with the governor or transacting business at the gate. 
We then cross a long room and find ourselves in the vast central courtyard, 
giving access, through eight doors, to every part of the palace: to the north- 
east are public offices, toilets, and a courtyard with a round well; to the 
southeast are kitchen and bakery grouped around a square well; to the 
northwest are courtyards, storage rooms and unimportant apartments; 
to the southwest (the coolest part of the building) are the great reception 
room and the governor’s private quarters. No sanctuary has been identi- 
fied, neither in the palace nor in the annexes. 

One of the last occupants of the palace restored it, beautified it, and 
added the toilets. But he did not materially change the plan and only 
mide secondary additions to the drainage system. The principal drain, 
after receiving the rain water from roofs around the central courtyard, 
and serving three toilets and the kitchen sink, winds its way in an easterly 


- direction to the edge of the mound: nine large shafts facilitated the work 


of cleaning this cloaca maxima. Along the northeast and southwest walls 
of the palace, serving both the central structure and the adjacent annexes, 


1I am indebted to Mr. Wilensky for some architectural data and suggestions in the following remarks. 
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ran two other drains of which, owing to the fact that they were not deep 
underground like the principal drain, only a few traces are left. 

The central palace was built luxuriously and with great skill: the 
bricks paving courtyards, bath-rooms, and toilets and lining walls and 
drains were laid in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired; the walls of 
mud-bricks are thick and solid; the mural decorations are striking. Two 
ornamental structures stood in the central courtyard, flanking the door 
leading to the reception hall, but, after the Assyrians looted the palace 
about 1500 B. c., nothing was left but the broken empty pedestals. 

In contrast with this opulence, the annexes give the impression of 
poverty. The construction of walls, pavements, and drains is hasty, 
economical, less permanent. The two main annexes (each separated by a 
long passage from the northeast and southwest walls of the palace respec- 
tively) are conglomerates of small rooms: they were obviously the quarters 
of the governor’s servants, soldiers, clients, retainers, or guests of low rank, 
in spite of the fact that tablets of Puhishenni the son of Mushapu and of 
Fhelteshub the son of Taya, men of some wealth, were found in the north- 
east and southwest annexes respectively. Seven distinct houses, crowded 
and unadorned, joined wall to wall or separated by narrow lanes, can be 
recognized in the southwest annex. 

It is evident, from a study of the tablets, of the drainage system, and 
of the levels, that the annexes are contemporary with the 16th Century 
palace, although, owing to their poorer construction, they were oftener 
rebuilt and restored. But before the palace and the annexes were built 
on their present plan, other buildings covered the mound. The pottery 
of the deeper levels is more archaic and of a better quality. The plan of 
the older buildings, judging from a few exploratory shafts that we have 
sunk, was usually entirely different; for instance, under the central court- 
yard of the palace we found a group of rooms. In one of the rooms of the 
palace, where we found the archives of Tulpunnaya (a woman) lying on the 
first pavement, we discovered, by going lower, another pavement of the 
16th Century palace and at successive depths seven other pavements, of 
earlier structures the walls of which did not follow the same lines as those 
of the palace: on the fifth pavement we found the skeleton of a grown up 
person and two bronze knives; on the eighth was buried a woman with a 
silver and lapis lazuli earring and a bead anklet, about 3 metres below the 
present level of the plain. In the reception room of the governor we found, 
digging below the pavement, some pottery of an earlier and better type 
and a Cappadocian letter dating from 2000 B. c. at the latest. Deeper 
still (fourth pavement) we discovered two burials with early pottery; one 
of thie bodies had a necklace containing two plain gold beads and a crescent- 
shaped earring of gold similar to those unearthed by Woolley at Ur. Two 
archaic contract tablets were found near the burials. The earliest occu- 
pation of the mound, judging from what evidence we have, is not much 
ear.ier than 3000 B. c., for we have found no neolithic painted pottery such 
as that covering a mound in the vicinity (Kutush Zeghir). As to later 
occupation, we have found only traces of a building of the Parthian period, 
containing five coins from about 200 A. p. (Volagases III ?) and stamped 
pottery. The earliest burials, already referred to, date from before 
2500 B.c. From the 16th Century come a number of jars with bones of 
children not older than one year and a half. In one room in the northeast 
section, under the first pavement, we found 16 U-shaped bowls all con- 
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Incense burner. 8. Painted wine cup. 


5. Bronze Statuctte. 6. 


taining infants’ bones and a burial urn with a hole on the bottom and a 
cover on top. In the southwest section similar burials came to light: one 
jar placed under a wall contained bones from 11 children. All the bowls, 
except two, were upside-down. We may conjecture that these infants 
were sacrificed and that the jars are opened on the bottom and closed on 
top to prevent the spirit of the dead from coming up into the realm of the 
living. We also found graves of the Moslem period, some recent (close 
to the surface on the highest parts of the tell), others ancient, perhaps from 
the eleventh century (two of them very deep below the surface; a brick 
pavement was broken through; Islamic pottery and glass were found with 
the skeletons). 

When the Assyrians looted and burned the palace they left us very few 
objects of intrinsic value. We have found three gold beads, a gold earring, 
and an excellent little bronze statue of a standing figure. Of special interest 
are a terracotta incense burner in the shape of a little house with an enor- 
mous chimney stack and an offering table with birds perched on the edge. 
The pottery is abundant and varied. We have interesting collections of 
beads, of bone needles, of terracotta figurines (including one mould), of 
bronze implements, and more than a score of seal cylinders. 

More than 700 tablets were unearthed, and a fifth thereof were deciph- 
ered by the present writer, during the campaign. With the exception of 
the three archaic tablets mentioned above, all the tablets examined belong 
to the 16th Century B. c. One of them is shaped like an egg, hollow, with 
an opening on top: it contained 49 small pebbles corresponding to 49 
sheep (the inscription says ‘‘stones of the sheep”) which Puhishenni the 
son of Mushapu (whose seal is stamped on the tablet, but whose name is 
not given) entrusted to Zikarri the shepherd. The latter, being illiterate, 
kept count of the sheep by means of the pebbles. <A duplicate tablet, of 
the ordinary shape, which has also been found, was retained by Puhishenni 
when the oval one was given to the shepherd. We have seven other tablets 
of Puhishenni: in four of them he goes through the formality of being 
adopted (twice by the samme man) in order to acquire some fields; in one he 
receives a field as security against the repayment of a loan of some wheat 
and two sheep; in the two others he receives payments of interest. 

The archives of a lady named Tulpunnaya are of particular interest. 
Her father is mever mentioned in the 28 tablets wherein she is named, but 
her mother, Sheltunnaya, seems to have managed the family patrimony 
before her, to judge from a declaration of Hanaya, ‘My father Tenteya 
gave formerly Hashunnaya to Sheltunnaya as a maid-servant, and now I 
give . . . 4 persons, the offspring of Hashunnaya . . . to Tulpunnaya as 
maid-servants and slaves.” Most of the transactions of Tulpunnaya, like 
the preceding one, have for object human beings although, according to 
the current practice, she did not neglect to have herself adopted in order 
to acquire real estate in the city of Temtena (5 tablets, of which one of son- 
ship, one of daughtership, and 3 declarations before the judges). Quite 
different from this fictitious adoption is the case in which Tulpunnaya 
adopted a maiden in order to marry her to one of her slaves, or to a free 
man against payment of money, or (as one tablet has it) to make her a 
sacred prostitute. The case of Kisaya, which forms the subject of three 
tablets, is typical. Her mother gave her to Tulpunnaya and a regular 
“tablet of daughtership and brideship”’ was drawn up. Later Tulpunnaya 
went to law against mother and daughter and asserted her rights over 
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Kisaya. A third tablet is a protest against Tulpunnaya on the part of 
Kisaya: she was married to a man who did not want her and who gave 
her in marriage to another man. Likewise, Hanate, a hand-maid of Tul- 
punnaya, adopts Halpapusha; later, a second tablet tells us, she had to 
sue the parents who were trying to regain possession of their daughter and 
she won the case. Possibly this same Halpapusha was the mother of 
another Hanate who was given in marriage to a slave of Tulpunnaya. 

When a free woman married a slave of hers, Tulpunnaya claimed the 
offspring: we have a court decision in her favor in such a case. Besides 
purchasing slaves (3 tablets), Tulpunnaya obtained free labor by seizing 
debtors or their sons and forcing them to serve her until the loan, which 
consisted generally of some wheat, oxen, sheep or a slave, was repaid in 
full two to five years later (5 ‘‘tablets of security”’ and 1 declaration before 
witnesses). There are two court decisions in favor of Tulpunnaya in such 
matters: in one she obtains a boy ‘“‘as security,”’ in the other a man, who 
had entered her service (on account of a debt?) and later tried to regain 
his freedom, was given to her as a slave. One of the most interesting of 
her lawsuits was against a man who helped himself to her ‘‘open waters” 
to irrigate his fields; the defendant admitted the truth of the allegation. 

As to the other tents (2 testaments, 5 letters, promises to repay a debt, 
payments of interest, sales, loans, deliveries of horses, and other contracts), 
it is not possible to deal with them in detail here. 

If, as it is hoped, excavations will be carried on in the future on this - 
site, our knowledge of an obscure period of ancient history will be increased, 
something may be found to illuminate the religion and the language of the 
Hurrites, and, in general, the march of early civilizations. In closing this 
brief report I wish to express my gratitude to the Directors of the Fogg Art 
Museum and to the Honorary Curator of the Semitic Museum in Harvard 
University for financing these excavations; to the American Schools, to 
the Guggenheim Foundation, and to Boston University for making it 
possible for me to undertake this work; and to my able and enthusiastic 
associates in this campaign for their helpful codperation. 


Baghdad, April 1, 1929. 


A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR HATCH 


We have received, under date of April 19th, from Paris an interesting 
letter from Professor W. H. P. Hatch, of the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge, who has spent the past year abroad in researches in the 
European libraries and in Syria and in Palestine, and who is connected 
with the School in Jerusalem as Honorary Lecturer. We quote the fol- 
lowing paragraphs of interest from his letter. 

“T will say just a word about my work, for I shall soon see you. The 
plan for an album of Syriac palaeography has progressed well. MM. 
Tisserant and Chabot have given me good counsel. I have examined and 
photographed over 125 MSS, and before I leave England I shall have about 
150. The material will then be gathered and I shall only have to arrange 
it and put it together. [This volume is to contain a collection of dated 
Syriac MSS, as an aid to the comparative study of Syriac palaeography.] 

“T have added a few Greek MSS to my collection for the Jerusalem 
volume [consisting of unpublished MSS in the Patriarchal Library]. The 
text for this volume will be in Geuthner’s hands before I leave Paris. 
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“In Cairo I secured photographs of a unique Coptic MS containing 
what Lipsius calls the Certamen Apostolorum. Six years ago I obtained 
three leaves of this very MS in Nitria, and another leaf is in Cambridge, 
England. This latter was discovered by Tischendorf in Nitria. Of this 
I intend to get a photograph when I am in England. Evelyn White has 
published the Cairo leaves (which he discovered in Nitria) and the Cam- 
bridge leaf I hope to be able to get out in an edition containing all the 
known leaves with a Latin translation. Budge has published the Ethiopic 
version. 
“For a long time I have been interested in miniatures. Before going 
to the East I decided to see what I could find in Jerusalem, and I talked 
the plan over with Bernard Berenson in Florence. He heartily approved 
of it. So I examined the MSS containing miniatures at the Greek Patri- 
archal Library and at St. Mark’s Syrian Orthodox Convent. The result is 
that I have photographs of 48 excellent miniatures dating from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth centuries. Mr. Berenson told me that it was not worth 
while to take anything later than the 13th or 14th century. 

“T also turned up (I rather think this is the right expression) two 
hitherto unknown MSS of the Harclean Syriac. I have examined them 
both and photographed a specimen page for my album. One is dated 994 
and the other 1177. 

“In Damascus I found a new palimpsest fragment of the Gospels in 
‘Greek. It is uncial and dates from the 8th or 9th century. The under- 
script is a beautiful Estrangela. I hope to publish a description and colla- 
tion of it soon. 

“When I was in Cambridge, the Master of Christ’s asked me to collate 
a 9th century fragment of 2 Chronicles in Jerusalem for the Cambridge 
LXX. This I did, finding the MS a very interesting one It agrees very 
often with A, but not always.” 


THE HITTITE INSCRIPTION CASTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY 


In the last number of the ANNUAL President W. J. Moulton gave an 
interesting history of the work of the one-time American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society. When the Society went out of existence its effects were 
deposited in the Union Theological Seminary. Prof. W. W. Rockwell, 
Librarian of the Seminary, has been much interested in these remains and 
is willing to transfer to the custody of our Corporation such things as we 
can take care of. Some of the instruments and records we hope to deposit 
finally in the school in Jerusalem. The most valuable single operation 
performed by the Society was the procuring of casts of the five Hittite 
inscriptions at Hamath in Syria, in 1873 (see ANNUAL, p. 61), which may 
be recorded as the first event in Hittite archeology. Two sets of these 
casts were deposited in Union Seminary, and now, at our suggestion, one 
of the sets (barring one cast which was too much broken) has been deposited 
in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Plates of these casts 
have been published several times, e.g., in Wright’s Empire of the Hittites, 
and Messerschmidt’s Corpus inscriptionum Hettiticarum, 1900. We are 
greatly indebted to Dr. Rockwell for all his interest and labor in caring 
for these remains of that ancient society. 
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NOTES OF THE SCHOOLS 


Director Albright expects to leave Jerusalem on July 12, and will 
assume his new duties at Johns Hopkins University with the fall term. 
He will be greatly missed in the Holy City, where with his long stay of 
full ten years he has proved himself one of its most eminent scholars. 
Dr. Albright has been elected a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, an honor accorded annually to only sixteen American scholars 
and scientists. 


President Cyrus Adler, one of our Trustees, who has been visiting 
Jerusalem and our School, with a party of eminent Americans, writes in a 
personal letter from Jerusalem as follows: ‘‘ There is no section of this 
rather diverse community of Jerusalem whose admiration and respect 
Dr. Albright has not won.” 


Dean C. C. MeCown, the incoming Director of the School in Jeru- 
salem, planned to sail for Europe on May 18, with Mrs. McCown and 
their son and daughter. Dr. McCown expects to reach Jerusalem by June 
25, so that there will be no interim between Dr. Albright’s departure and 
Dr. McCown’s arrival, and the school will remain open during the summer. 
His family will arrive in Jerusalem in September. 


Prof. A. J. Jackson, of the University of Washington, is conducting 
a party in Palestine this summer and they will occupy the School for a 
part of the time. Dr. McCown reports that there is already a large group 
of students for the beginning of the term in October; indeed it is a ques- 
tion now of accommodations for those who are applying. 


The following gentlemen, members of our Contributing Institutions, 
will be in Palestine the coming season, and according to our custom they 
have been asked to serve as Honorary Lecturers: Dean Hughell Fosbroke, 
of the General Theological Seminary, New York; Prof. Fleming James, of 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven; Prof. Irving F. Wood, of Smith 
College; Prof. George R. Berry, of Colgate-Rochester Seminary. 


Director McCown plans to give a course on Palestinian geography in 
connection with the cultural history of the land, and another on the 
progress of archzological studies in Palestine. Prof. W. R. Taylor, of 
Toronto University, the Annual Professor, will devote himself particularly 
to epigraphic courses in the North Semitic inscriptions, Greek, Syriac 
and Arabic. 

Prof. Clarence 8. Fisher spent some weeks this winter in Iraq assisting 
Professor Waterman in his work at Seleucia. He was to go to Jerash in 
May to assist Mr. Crowfoot in the joint expedition of Yale and the British 
School of Archzology. 

Letters from Professor Badé indicate a successful season at Tell en- 
Nasbeh. A cablegram has announced the discovery of an Early Bronze 
Age Tomb, rich cisterns and a prehistoric cave, and a very clear Mizpah 
seal. 

Prof. E. A. Wicher, Annual Professor at Jerusalem in the past year, 
reports that his chief interest has lain in the collection of materials bearing 
upon the history of excavation in Palestine, on which subject he has in 
view the preparation of a book. 
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Prof. H. F. Lutz, of the University of California, will serve as Annual 
Professor at the School in Baghdad for the coming winter. Dr. Lutz has 
raised a sum of money which will enable him to pursue excavations in Iraq. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Prof. C. C. MeCown, the new Director of the School in Jerusalem, 
has published a notable book, The Genesis of the Social Gospel, The Meaning 
of the Ideals of Jesus in the Light of their Antecedents (Alfred A. Knopf, 
1928, pp. 394, xvii). It is a most admirable and comprehensive survey 
of all the historical conditions that made the milieu of the Gospel of Jesus. 
The geographical, ethnological and economic factors of Palestine are fully 
treated, and then a well-balanced consideration is given of the develop- 
ment of social thought in the ancient oriental civilizations as well as in 
Israel. The flowering of these many roots of the past in the Social Gospel 
is admirably depicted, and the Gospel of Jesus in its social aspects is 
presented in a most illuminating and judicious way. The book fills a 
large gap in English theological literature and in its fullness and richness 
stands out as an invaluable contribution to a phase of history which is 
only now coming into its own. We congratulate Dr. McCown on his 
coming opportunity to pursue his researches in these lines on the soil of 
Palestine, and also the School in securing for its chief one whose interest 
lies in this vital field of investigation, in which all the factors of history, 
physical and spiritual, must be appreciated and balanced. 


Prof. Gustav Dalman has crowned his many years of study and labor 
in Palestine with a fascinating work entitled Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina 
(2 vols., in Publications of the German Palestine Institute, 1928). These 
volumes, which constitute only the beginning of a series, are arranged 
according to the Palestinian seasons. Minute and graphic descriptions 
are given of the customs of the natives, and the life of present Palestine 
is articulated with the records of the Bible, the Talmud and other Jewish 
writings, so that the work is a running commentary upon those literatures 
and one which will prove indispensable to the Bible student. Many 
similar partial studies have been produced, but none equals this work in 
its completeness of observation of the modern life of Palestine and its 
control of past historical records. 


We note with interest the growing popular interest in archeological 
investigation. This is sampled by the space devoted to it in many of our 
leading newspapers, for example the New York Times. Several popular 
American magazines devote a large part of space to this interest, Art 
and Archeology, The Geographical Magazine, Asia. The best vehicle for 
publishing immediate and full archeological news from all parts of 
the world is the London Illustrated News, hardly a weekly issue of which 
fails to present some fresh archeological topic with illustrations and done 
by the hand of an expert—as unfortunately is not always the case with 
these popular presentations. We note a new English journal devoted to 
this subject called Antiquity, now in its third volume; its articles cover all 
fields of archzological research. We welcome also a new American quar- 
terly journal, Eastern Art, published at Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, by 
Messrs. Hamilton Bell, Langdon Warner, Horace H. F. Jayne, editors. 
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